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factor of social equilibrium. The colored maps showing the political divisions, 
the population, and the economic value of these countries are of material 
assistance to this view. The more noteworthy chapters are those dealing with 
the areheological theories in regard to the prehistoric ruins of the Toltecs, and 
Aztecs in Mexico, and those of the Incas in Peru, the general physical and 
social condition of Latin America, its foreign relations and commerce, its 
sociology and future. David H. Bukl. 

ASIA 

The Madras Presidency, -with Mysore, Coorg and the Associated 
States. By E. Thurston, C.I.E., sometime superintendent of the Mad- 
ras Govt. Museum, xii and 293 pp. Maps, ills., index. Provincial 
Geographies of India. University Press, Cambridge; G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York, 1913. $1. 8x5%. 

This is the first to appear of a series of provincial geographies of India 
now in preparation. Col. Sir Thomas H. Holland, editor of the series, and 
author of the chapter on Geology in this volume, says in his preface to the 
book that among the "provinces" the Madras Presidency has above all de- 
veloped an individuality of its own; that everyone who knows the Senior 
Presidency will recognize the pre-eminent fitness of Mr. Thurston to give a 
true picture of South India; and that no better recommendation of the book 
can be given than to say that Mr. Thurston is its author. Large attention is 
given to the peoples, physical geography, resources and industries of the 
southern part of the peninsula. 

The Life and Thought of Japan. By Okakura-Yoshisaburo. viii and 
150 pp. His., index. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 1913. 3s. 6d. 

7y 2 x5%. 
The author of these seven essays, originally delivered at the Boston Athe- 
naeum, certainly knows what he is writing about. It is a very pleasant pic- 
ture of the old Japan growing into something new and at present trying to be 
somewhat less amorphous than the incidence of new culture necessitates. But 
has he succeeded in translating the thought of Japan into American thought 
as successfully as he has translated it into English speech? We recall the 
time when Japanese art was coming to us as a new discovery, very cheap in its 
medium, for we best knew it in daintily pictorial fans of fuzzy paper on 
ringers of split bamboo; but what was their appeal to our art sense? We 
lacked the basic principle wherewith to understand such drawing. So with 
this graver matter of becoming acquainted with a great community we still 
feel the lack of comprehension. These essays are very interesting, they will 
lead us some steps forward toward appreciation. But it is very hard for one 
culture group to come into sympathy with another culture group, and this 
regardless of the absolute value of the culture attainments of each. The 
author strives to make us feel in every one of these essays, he strives to tell 
those things which shall reveal to us the feeling of his countrymen in their joy 
of living to unregretted death; but we may not avoid the feeling that he is 
working in an intractable medium, that the canons of his life are yet un- 
familiar to our interpretation of the duties and pleasures of such life as we 
know. It is saddening to find ourselves deaf to hear and unresponsive to 
such brilliant effort to reach our comprehension. William Churchill. 

China's Revolution, 1911-1912. A Historical and Political Becord of 

the Civil War. By Edwin J. Dingle. 303 pp. Maps, ills., index. Mc- 

Bride, Nast & Co., New York, 1912. $3.50, postage 20 cents. 

It is yet too early to deal satisfactorily with the political elements of the 

ill understood complex of upheaval which has been designated the revolution 

in China, or the revolution of China, according as the student may prefer to 

interpret facts. No political movement may properly be discussed while yet 

the events are new. Still less is it possible to arrive at a just comprehension 

of Chinese politics save by rare intuition into thought methods which are 
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wholly diverse from those with which we are familiar. But omitting from 
this work all the polities as debatable, enough remains to make it of great 
value. Mr. Dingle knows his China well, in some regards, intimately. He has 
a shrewd knowledge of most of the greater figures who have come to the front 
in the new China and characterizes them cleverly. The difficulties he has 
recognized, he knew the uncertainty of rumor, the selfish interest which sought 
to distort the events of the busy time. Even of occurrences of which he was 
an eye witness he is forced to acknowledge that the interpretation is doubtful. 
Still the volume gives us the first clear narrative of what happened to change 
the empire. We have the record of dates and places of those eventful months, 
we obtain a glimpse of the interrelation of the commotion within the Forbid- 
den City and the emptying of the Dragon Throne with uprisings in distant 
provincial centers. Knowing well the chance of error and the certainty of 
mendacity, he exercised great care in confirming each item of the record. 
Everything has been supported by the best evidence forthcoming and the pro- 
clamations and more official acts, such as the edict of abdication, are trans- 
lated at length; these will prove of great advantage to the student of the his- 
tory of that troublous time. William Churchill. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Across Australia. By B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen. Vol. 1: 254 pp. 
Vol. 2: pp. 255-515. Maps, ills., index. The Macmillan Co., New York, 

1912. £1 Is., 2 vols. 8% x 5%. 

In these two volumes we have the day by day record of the exploration 
which has already found fruit in two great works. It is astounding that in 
the dreary traverse of the central Australian desert they should have found 
so much, for the miles stretch on without food and water and the only path is 
the hundred foot clearing through which is strung the overland telegraph from 
Port Augusta to Port Darwin. With hesitation they introduce a theme worthy 
of more courageous presentation. This is that the aboriginals of Australia 
are contemporaneous men of the Stone Age, palaeolithic men just beginning 
the advance upon neolithic culture as shown by the fact that they employ 
chipped and flaked stone artifacts with a few in which the stone is polished. 
I have already advanced the value of this recognition in the case of the 
neolithic man of the South Sea. Its great importance lies in the light which 
it may properly cast upon the culture of other men of the Stone Age whom 
we know only through their remains in cave and lacustrine deposits. The stone 
bearing the mark of human art is the only permanent memorial and from the 
specimen unearthed to our view we struggle to reconstruct a society. Spencer 
and Gillen here suggest that the chipped quartzite and the rubbed diorite are 
better illustration of Stone Age culture when we find them in Australian 
hands and have the opportunity to see how they are worked and how em- 
ployed. Furthermore, our museum specimens can give us a picture of stone 
life and stone alone, but the Australian gives us to see how, with the stone, 
man had acquired the use of wood and fur and down of birds and cords of 
human hair to serve his daily needs and these, being perishable, have vanished 
from our knowledge of other Stone Age man. When we notice that the 
primitives of this Australian horizon have not advanced beyond two-ply twine, 
that pottery, braiding and weaving lie wholly outside their culture, we shall 
recognize what an opportunity they afford for an insight into the beginnings 
of other human societies so remote that we are not yet agreed as to their 
eoliths, whether they fall within the province of ethnology or of palaeontology. 

William Churchill. 

The New World of the South. The Romance of Australian History. By 
W. H. Fitehett. viii and 428 pp. Index. C. Seribner's Sons, New York, 

1913. 7%x5. 

In the first volume of this work the author described those sea adventures, 
so charged with dramatic interest, that were associated with the discovery of 
Australia. The present volume tells of the gold discoveries, the bushrangers, 



